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4 TALE OF TO-DAY. 


CHapTeR LV.—Droprine out or HARNESS. 

ened had found her mission. It was not 

without opposition that she carried it out, how- 

ever. Mr. Palmer could feel no sympathy with it; 

aay, that is not strong enough to express his silent 
VOL. ¥. 


resistance. Patricia was her own mistress, he said, 
but she was dependent upon him; and, though 
he would give her all that was necessary for her 
own expenses, he declined to give fairly-earned 
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money to those who had not earned it at all—who, 
according to his notions of justice, had forfeited 


the right to be treated save as beasts of prey. | 


Therefore she could give but little money—only 
what she could spare by cutting down her personal 
expenses to the lowest; but she had all her time, 
and that was better than money. 
imissionary whom she had met at the prison gate 
she associated herself with those who were working 
in other quarters of the city, and they gladly took 
advantage of her help to establish one of their 
homes in her neighbourhood. Over this she was 
installed as lady-superintendent, with a plain 
Bible-woman under her. With this woman little 
Rosa was placed, to be trained as a servant of the 
poor. 

The women received into the Home were trained 
in the same manner. They washed, they sewed, 
they cooked for the poor around them, This they 
did for the smallest remuneration, in some instances 
freely. If a poor woman was sick, and unable to 
procure help, her washing was taken to the Home 
and done for her—an almost incalculable boon. 
Even the worst of the women, the apathetic crimi- 
nals, caught a little of the spirit of this work. 
Some were even roused to an enthusiasm in it which 
carried them at once out of themselves, and set 
them above their horrible temptations. 

Daily, and all day long, Patricia was at her 
post, coming back only to her meals; and she was 
gaining an immense influence over the women by 
the mere force of her personal character. A certain 
want of impulse, a certain severe restraint about 
her, was in her favour. She had soon more on her 
hands than she could do, Anne joined her in the 
work as a willing subordinate, and they worked 
together, as they had been wont to do in very 
different tasks. Anne’s allowance this summer was 
devoted, like Patricia’s, to the work. They adopted 
the same dress—nothing distinctive, it was only 
suitable—and, in their black alpacas, they looked 
stately and beautiful as ever. They went about 
together, as the work necessitated, among the sick, 
the poor, the erring. People began to call them 
“the sisters of charity.” 

Mr. Palmer consoled himself with the reflection 
that this would soon come to an end. The factory, 
though not the house, was sold at last. 

Two young men bought the factory between 
them, and entered into partnership in the business ; 
but they would have nothing to say to the house: 
it remained on Mr. Palmer’s hands. Something 
much more troublesome, also, remained upon his 
hands, as soon as the necessary arrangements had 
been completed, and the factory made over to new 
masters, and that was his time. He would break- 
fast at the same hour, and, day after day, he 
would forget that he had nothing to do, and look 
vt his watch, and start up from the table, and 


Through the | 
| clerkship in the factory. 





then recollect, and sit down again unmistakably 
disappointed. He read the newspaper twice over, 
he paced up and down the garden-walk; he stood 
looking at the old gardener, when he happened to 
be employed there, as if he envied him, and, last 
of all, he took to reading magazines, 
was, he would have been glad of the humblest 
It would be different, he 
thought, when he got back to the country, to. his 
native place. He would go over every inch of three 
counties before he tired; he knew the scenes, and 
he could renew his intimacy with the people. Then 
he meant to keep a few sheep, and a cow, and a pair 
of ponies; and his fondness for animals was one of 
the repressed faculties of his nature. It would be 
altogether a different, a kindlier, and homelier life, 
He longed to get away and begin it. He felt sure 
that under the shadows of the mountains; he could 
rest. 

Still no one would take the old house, and the 
autumn was advancing. Would it not be better to 
go away at once, and leave it in the hands of an 
agent? Yes, it would be better, he thought; and 
so thinking, he announced his intention to his 
daughters, for he was still an autocrat in his family 
affairs. 

The day after this announcement Patricia sought 
him. “I have a request to make to you, father,’ 
she said. 

He had always been liberal in the way of granting 
the requests of his children. ‘“ What is it?” he 
asked, fully intending to grant this one. _ 

“T want you to let me have this house—to let me 
stay here.” 

“ What, alone!” he exclaimed, in amazement. 

“T should not be alone,” she replied. “If you will 
give me the house, and the smallest sum on which I 
can possibly live—say £50 a-year—I will fill it with 
guests. I mean to turn it into a refuge.” 

Dislike of the project was visible on Mr. Palmer's 
face. “Surely,” he said, “you would be happier 
with us—with your sister.” 

“TI shall never be happy again,” she answered, 
‘as most people count happiness; but I may rejoice 
in my work.” ° 

Out of his new experience of want of work he 
answered gently, “This is not a thing to be decided 
in a moment, Patricia. Let me think of it.” 

She was about to turn away, but she went back to 
him once mere. “Father, will you remember that 
this is the only life possible to me now; that I must 
live it, whether you will or no. I shall be sorry to 
oppose your wishes, only I know you would wish me 
to do what is best to be done; we shall only differ 
as to what that is. I cannot sit down calmly witha 
needle in my hand; it may be they are better and 
happier women who can. I could not look daily on 
the beautiful hills where you are going; they would 
drive me mad. The only help for me is to help 
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others here, in the midst of the wretched and leeks 
You will think of this.” 

It was hard for the old man, but he did think of | | BSESISISS Sous 
it, and he yielded the point. He made over the WHEN Harry Palmer had walked a little way in the 
house to Patricia, and £200 a-year besides. She direction opposite to that which Mary had taken he 
was free to lead her own life henceforth without | turned round again, took another look into the 
interference. | photographer's window, and then entered the shop. 

This arrangement expedited matters very much. | His intention in doing so was so vague and unde- 
Mr. Palmer was anxious to get away, and the house | | fined that he stood looking at a case opposite to the 
was taken off his hands. A “desirable place” had | counter for a few minutes, while a young man waited 
just ee up, ren the a in _— ay? had | al py uae regarding him with a scrutinising 
direc s agent to seek it. e account of it was | look. en Harry had looked into one compart- 
charming. It was opposite Loughrigg; and from | ment of the case, which was fixed on a kind of 
the rising ground in front of the house could be | tripod and had three sides, he turned away to ask 
seen the winding length of Windermere on one | for something, no matter what, when the second 
hand, and the towering heights of Langdale on the | compartment caught his eye and arrested him. 
other. “She was right, after all,” he exclaimed. “Here I 

Mr. Palmer took a run down to view it, and came} am, and what can it mean? Nelly, too!” 
back satisfied. The negotiations fer its purchase The young man, on hearing his exclamation, came 
were entered into without delay. The move was to| to his side. ‘Oh yes, I see you are the gentleman 
be made before the winter set in. we have been on the look out for.” 

Anne would rather have stayed with Patricia; but |. Harry turned suddenly pale. The thought struck 
it was clearly her duty to go with her father, and| him, for the first time, that it might have some- 
Anne was magnanimous, and would not say a word| thing to do with the forged bill. But, then, there 
that might lead him to suppose that the duty was in | was Nelly. 
any way a trial to her. Indeed, it could hardly be| ‘We have a message for you,” said tne young 
called a trial, so thoroughly did she accept it as| man respectfully, and left him to fetch the principal 
her rightful part. No work could have been done |} of the business. 
by her with this work of filial duty undone. And He came back evidently agape with curiosity, fol- 
Patricia had agreed with her, and said that doing | lowing the photographer, a small, bright-eyed little 
her share of that duty she was doing half of her | man, who seemed delighted to see his visitor. 
work as well. “ We were beginning to despair of attracting your 

But the negotiations were never completed; the | attention ; it was a very good idea, nevertheless,” 
preparations were never made. In the midst of | he said, rubbing his hands. “I suppose you have 
them Mr. Palmer fell ill. It was a return of the! not been in this part of the world before?” 
sickness which had seized him before; but it came ** How did you come into possession of these?” 
on, not suddenly as that had done, but slowly. A | asked Harry, plainly, disregarding his supposition. 
languor crept over him. On one or two occasions he pis 3 They were brought to us by a gentleman from 
staggered and would have fallen but for Anne, who; England, a Mr. Dalrymple,” replied the photo- 
happened to be near him. | grapher. “We had the pleasure of doing him over 

“TI am like an old horse out of harness,” he said | and over again—doing him sitting and doing him 
toher. “I had no idea that I was so worn out as standing. Here he is, you see, a very fine portrait.” 
? | Yes, it was Mr. Dalrymple, sure enough; and 

was true; he was worn out. Anne was thank- Harry felt more mystified than ever. “ What did 
ful that she had breathed no word of her wish to | he want with me, do you know ?” he asked bluntly. 
remain. She had no such wish now. She knew her | He wanted to find out if you were alive and in 
father longed to get away, and she was as desirous; New York, in the first place,” replied the photo- 
of hastening their departure as he was. At length | grapher; “and he left a letter for you, but it is not 
he became quite feverishly anxious. He did not ‘in my hands now.” 
sleep well in the night, and once in the afternoon}; “ Who has it?” said Harry. 
he fell asleep—a thing no one had ever seen him The photographer took a card, and saying, “I 
do before—and in his sleep he began to talk. It| will write it down for you,” put upon the card the 
was not about the things of the present; it was| address of a newspaper office. 
about the father and the mother and the old home. Thither, after thanking the photographer, and 
Anne, listening with awe, caught the name of mere, leaving him rather unfavourably impressed, Harry 
and mountain. But she thought it best to wake | went. 
him. And when she had roused him, he looked at | The sub-editor was absent—would be absent for 
her for a few minutes as if he hardly knew her, and | a week or ten days. Had got a holiday, in fact—a 


then slept again. | rare and a sorely-needed one. MHarry’s informant 
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knew that the sub-editor had a letter for a gentle- 
man of the name of Palmer; had had it for about a 
year. The gentleman had never turned up; wasn’t 
expected to turn up now, he believed. He was most 
likely dead. 

Once more in the streets, and by this time it was 
getting dark, Harry debated with himseif whether 
he ought not to follow the sub-editor, find him in his 
retreat, and get this letter before he did anything 
else. No; he determined to take the first and 
fastest ship to England instead. ‘“ What has this 
fellow Dalrymple to do with me?” he asked himself. 
«What if they do believe I am dead?” He had 
been away the best part of two years. Any of them 
might be dead. The more he thought of it the 
more wretched he became, and the more wretched 
he became the more he blamed himself for it all, 

Late as it was he might still find out when the 
next steamer sailed for England. He knew where 
to seek the information, and he luckily found that 
one sailed on the morrow at noon. 

There was no rest for Harry Palmer that night, 
nor for that matter for several nights tocome. On 
board the steamer he spent the time in an enforced 
seclusion, over which, though at no loss to account 
for it, the writer must draw “the veil” so convenient 
to story-tellers. His voyage, suffice it to say, com- 
pleted the process which had been going on ever since 
he left England. He arrived in Liverpool, denuded 
of all superfluous flesh, very thin, very brown, and 
with a look of anxiety on his careless, good-humoured 
face. His own sisters would have some little diffi- 
culty in knowing him. 

That afternoon sleep of Mr. Palmer’s was indeed 
the beginning of the end. On the next day he was 
unable to rise, and the doctor was once more in the 
house, but the disease was more obstinate this time. 
It refused to yield to his skilful treatment. Again 
his daughters and Nelly nursed him, Patricia giving 
up everything to share in the task. But they had a 
feeling that this time it would be in vain. 

In a day or two his mind began to wander, just 
as it had done in his sleep that afternoon. ‘‘ Good- 
bye, mother,” he was saying at one time, “ good-bye, 
father—trust me.” 

He had gone back to the time when he left them 
to try his fortune in the great city. At another 
time he was speaking to his children, oftenest to 
Harry—“ Yes, I will forgive you this time, my boy, 
but you must not do it again.” 

Then, seemingly more collectedly, he would ask, 
over and over again, “ When will he be back? When 
will Harry be here? Is Harry in the house?” 

It was heartrending to answer, “ He is not here; 
we do not know when he will come back.” 

Then he would imagine him by his side again, but 
always asa child. “Harry, my boy, don’t get into 
mischief, little curly pate.” 

And yet again there would come the dim feeling 





of separation and loss—the question, “Is he dead? 
—did you tell me he was dead ?” 

Then there came a day when the doctor looked 
grave, and drew Patricia aside, singling her out ag 
the one who had known most sorrow, and was there. 
fore likely to be able to meet it best. 

“TI think it my duty,” he said, “to tell you that 
your father is not likely to live long.” 

“T feared it,” she answered. Her eyes put. the 
terrible question, “ How long?” 

“It may only be a matter of hours—a day or two 
at the furthest. His head is gone,” and he touched 
his own with his finger. 

Patricia wept. 

He seemed astonished to see her weep, and said 
kindly, “ You will bear up; I know you will bear 
up.” Then he bade her good-bye, with the convie. 
tion that Mr. Palmer would be gone before he came 
again. 

That same day Harry Palmer arrived in Liverpool, 
His first step was to send a message home. It would 
reach them half a day sooner than he possibly could, 
It was wearing towards afternoon when the telegram 
reached Nelly. She tore it open. 

“From Harry Palmer. I am here. 
home. I will be with you to-night.” 

He had forgotten to make excuses for himself, and 
Nelly forgot to expect them just then. She was up 
in the nursery when it was put into her hands, 
and she ran and kissed her baby, and told her 
the news, at which the young lady, being just on 
the point of dropping off to sleep, and accustomed 
to have her slumbers respected, made a very wy 
face indeed; and then, seeing who it was, smiled 
prettily. And when she smiled her mother cried, 
remembering how sadly late the news had come to 
one, and hurried away to the room below. 

There Patricia and Anne sat by their dying father. 
They took it in turns to sit close beside him; but 
neither would leave him that day, nor ever again. 
Nelly opened the door softly. The curtains of the 
bed hid her from Mr. Palmer. Patricia, too, sat out 
of sight. He was speaking. Nelly could hear him 
ask for the hundredth time— 

« Has he come yet; has Harry come ?” ; 

Anne was bending over him with the inevitable 
answer, when Nelly arrested her attention. She came 
forward herself, and took the old man’s hand in hers. 

“ He is coming,” she said softly; “he is coming.” 

“ That is well,” he answered, and lay back again 
with a look of satisfaction. 

Then she beckoned Anne to the door, and made 
her read the message; and Patricia, who had glided 
into Anne’s place, was summoned too. She kissed 
Nelly and went back to her post, while Anne went 
with her sister-in-law to give vent to her emotion— 
half joy, half sorrow; as it was. Harry was coming, 
and the one question was, “Would he come in time? 

(To be continued.) 
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FRUITLESS LABOUR. 


BY THE REV. FRANCIS J. C. MORAN. 


“Shall horses run upon the rock? will one plough there with oxen? for ye have turned judgment into gall, and the fruit of 
righteousness into hemlock: ye which rejoice in a thing of nought, which say, Have we not taken to us horns by our own 


strength ?””—Amos vi. 12, 13. 


STRANGE passage we have to con- 
sider — uttered, too, by one called 


be a prophet of the Lord. We shall 

. find, in studying God’s Word, in 
watching his dealings with men, how wondrous 
are his ways, how he setteth up one and putteth 
down another. Not among the herdmen of Tekoa, 
in the land of Judah, should we expect to find one 
called to be a prophet in Israel. In the fourteenth 
verse of the seventh chapter the prophet seems 
anxious to call the attention of those to whom he 
was prophesying to his lowly origin:—“I was no 
prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son; but I was 
an herdman, and a gatherer of sycamore fruit: 
and the Lord took me as I followed the flock, and 
the Lord said unto me, Go, prophesy unto my 
people Israel.” ‘Now in this passage Amos wishes 
to draw his hearers’ attention to the fact that he 
was a simple herdman ; not an owner of sheep, but 
a serving man, lowly ir rank and occupation— 
even a gatherer of wild fruit. Is there not, in the 





tent to fill the position to which we are called, | conflict. 


from a very humble employment to | 


|from Judah and Benjamin, she cared not—the 
| “careless daughter” was at ease—she heeded not 
“the affliction of Joseph.” Alas! alas! have we 
not here a description of our day? ‘ Woe to them 
that are at ease.” Do not these words seem to ring 
home to us, when we see the wasteful luxury of 
our time, the wild secking after pleasure, the 
drunkenness, the immorality, the carelessness for 
the sufferings and afflictions of others? Do not 
these words of the prophet’s warning cry out 
unto us to lift our voices, “to cry aloud and spare 
not?” Does it not make us long for one to cry 
out, “Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die,” ye sinful 
people? The prophet shows us the vanity of 
earthly effort if we do not look to the strong for 
strength to aid us. 

Let us examine the verses in their application 
to this subject. 

1. From man’s effurt no result. The first 
illustration given us by the prophet brings this 
thought plainly before us: “Shall horses run 





| upon a rock, will one plough there with oxen?” 
call of this simple herdman to be a prophet of the | Throughout God’s Word we find the horse always 
Lord, some encouragement for us all to fit our-| taken as a representative of power, of strength, 
selves for every path of duty the finger of God | of effort, of conflict; but here the inspired Word 
may point out tous? Though we are to be con-| wishes men to see there may be vain effort, futile 


| 


Do we not sce before our mind’s eye 


the station in which we live, yet we are ever to | the hard surface of the slippery rock; the strong, 
be improving and developing every talent our | powerful, and spirited horse bounding off the 
loving Father hath given us, that we may use it | turfy plain on to the strata of rock lying in the 


for his honour and glory. 


path? He tries to maintain his foothold, to keep 


As John the Baptist was called, in after-years, | up his rapid pace; but no, he can only move step 


to give a word of sharp and severe warning— 


his very dress and mien calling men’s attention to | 


their own carelessness and living at ease—so this 


simple herdman’s prephecies seem chiefly directed | 
/ is man’s effort to stem the tide of sin, of wicked- 


against the extreme luxury and sensuality of the 


times in which he lived. In the fourth, fifth, and | 


sixth verses of the chapter from which our text 


is taken, he thus plainly speaks: “Ye that lic | 


upon beds of ivory, and stretch themselves upon 
their couches, and eat the lambs out of the ficck, 
and the calves out of the midst of the stall; that 
chant to the sound of the viol, and invent to 
themselyes instruments of music, like David; 
that drink wine in bowls, and anoint themselves 
with ointments: but they are not grieved for 
the affliction of Joseph.” 

Surely, never was there a more vivid picture of 
heedless vanity, of self-love and pleasure-seeking. 
Israel was content, though now debarred from the 
city of Jerusalem, Zion’s hill; though separated 





| by step, slowly, insecurely, stepping from side to 
side—no advance, no progress. No, the horse 
cannot run upon a rock; he cannot even walk 
there without danger. Just the same in its result 


ness, on his own account. ‘“ Except the Lord 


keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain.” 


We may try to improve merely the things of this 
world, but we shall fail. In Jeremiah (v. 3) 
we find a record of the natural heart: “They 
have made their faces harder than a rock; they 
have refused to return.” Still more fully is the 
vanity of all earthly effort, unless aided from on 
high, shown us in the second illustration, “ Will 
one plough there with oxen?” We see the patient 
oxen maintaining their foothold perhaps on the 
rock, but the plough txey drag after them — its 
sharp edge becomes blunted—not a mark, not a 
scratch is made upon the surface of the flinty 
rock. Just so those who care not for the afflic- 
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tion of Joseph, the sorrows and afflictions of their 
less prosperous brethren, they turn away from the 
direst woe and suffering laid before them, by 
exclaiming, “ Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 

2. Our next point we may consider, in the second 
place, as man’s wisdom only folly. “Ye have 
turned judgment into gall, and the fruit of 
righteousness into hemlock.” “Judge not, that 
ye be not judged,” were the Great Master’s words. 
The desire of the prophet in this place is to draw 
a contrast between mere earthly judgment de- 
cided by man’s wisdom, and that judgment which 
cometh from above. Earthly wisdom may appear 
very mighty, very powerful, even may seem rightly 
to decide questions of vast import; but yet, unless 
guided from on high, it will bring bitterness and 
woe to all. Satan promised our first mother, 
when she partook of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil in the garden, that she and all her 
children should be as gods by eating, thereby 
knowing good and evil. Ay, they soon knew 
evil, they soon learnt what woe was. They judged 
for themselves. Surely, their judgment is turned to 
bitter gall; and we, their children, to-day have 
the same sad knowledge, too. They may know 
good, they may have the fruits of righteousness 
also; but, alas! they turn it into poison: yes, 
to exceeding bitter poison, if they would depend 
upon their own righteousness. “All our righteous- 
ness is as filthy rags,” is the account the inspired 
Word gives us of man’s holiness. Soon, very 
soon in the world’s history, was the bitterness 
of man’s righteousness shown, as contrasted with 
that righteousness clothed upon us from on high, 
in the offerings of Cain and Abel. Cain’s offering 
—selected as he pleased, not as God pleased— 
selected of that which cost him nothing; Abel’s 
offering, the firstling of the flock, given as an offer- 
ing of love, as an act of loving, willing service, 
received the acceptance of Heaven. The sin of 
Cain’s offering, shown by his bitter hate of the 
evidence of God’s love to his brother, causing him 
to stain the then virgin earth with a brother’s 
blood. Surely here we have man’s righteousness 
turned to poison. Thus will it ever be—the 
righteousness of man will be as a bitter poison. 
We may build up for ourselves a way to heaven, 
depending upon our own good deeds, but we shall 
‘find it like the poisonous upas-tree; beautiful 
in the distance, its cool shade may be for a while 
refreshing, but woe to those who slumber under 
its branches—the bleached skeletons around tell 
their own sad tale of destruction and woe. 

3, But in the third place we have tospeakof man’s 
power only weakness. “ Ye which rejoice ina thing 





of nought, which say, Have we not taken to ug 
horns by our own strength?” Do not these words 
remind us of the mighty King of Babylon beholding 
the majesty of his glory, the beauty of his palace, 
the extent of his kingdom and honour exclaiming, 
“Ts not this great Babylon that I have built for 
the house of the kingdom by the might of my 
power, and for the honour of my majesty?” while 
he thus speaks the words sound forth, “The 
kingdom is departed from thee,” and he, the 
mightiest prince of the world, goes forth, bereft 
of reason, te join the beasts of the field in their 
pastures. ‘The horn is always used in Scripture 
as an emblem of power, a sign of authority, and so 
now the prophet mentions horns here asif these were 
used by the men of his day as an external sign of 
their great strength. Before, we have spoken of 
the fitness of the herdman of Tekoa’s prophecy 
against Israel as a warning to us against the 
enervating luxury of our time. Surely this 
warning against boasting, and the depending upon 
human strength, is also singularly appropriate. 
Indeed, never was there a time in the world’s 
history when men seem so inclined to extol their 
own greatness, whether in physical science or 
mental power. “There was no wisdom before 
our day,” seems the cry; “we are the readers into 
the deep things of God into the wonders of the 
world’s history; none ever approached us in 
strength, in power.” So men speak, so men act. 
Little do we hear of the teachableness of little chil- 
dren, which is the condition required of those who 
would see God. Let us remember human power 
cannot be too highly developed, human intellect 
cannot be too fully cultivated. Every searcher into 
the kingdom of nature, every one who penetrates 
the mysteries of science, every helper in the de- 
velopment of art, each and all of them only tend 
more fully to show the goodness, the greatness, the 
majesty of ‘‘ Him in whom we live, and move, and 
have our being.” Let us surrender, then, to Him 
the praise and glory; let us not say, “ By my own 
arm have I done it,” but remember our own 
weakness, being thankful that we are used as his 
instruments in carrying out the designs for the 
glory of his kingdom. Let us. beware of the 
influence of riches, of pleasure, of luxury, of 
glorying in man’s power and wisdom, forgetting 
Him who is the giver of all good things. Being 
thankful for our own means and privileges, let us 
not “ forget the affliction of Joseph,” our sorrowing, 
suffering brethren, doing everything in our power 
to follow the example of Him who said, “Come 
unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” 
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“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither 


it goeth.”’ 


ARG SOFT wind-voices through the pine-boughs 
straying, | 
Swinging the plumy branches to and fro; 
Who shall declare the words that ye are saying, | 
Or follow where ye go? 





Ye murmur—and the full-blown blossoms quiver, 

While seeds of life are wafted through the air ; 

Ye mutter—and the foam-pearls strew the river, 
And tall reeds tremble there. 


Great is the Hand that scatters blessings seed-like, 
Whose germs are carried by His Spirit’s wings ; 
Blest is the pliant soul that bendeth reed-like 
Before its whisperings. 


Oh, give us grace to hear its mystic sighing, 
To catch the music of its lightest tone ; | 
And let the echo in our hearts replying, 
Thy Spirit-message own. 


} 
| 


Grant us Thy power, O Lord, to shape and fashion | 
The deed that springs from the imparted thought ; 

Oh, give us words to speak our poet-passion, 
And tell what Thou hast wrought! | 


‘“* Thou knowest not what is the way of the Spirit.’ 


Oh, bend the stubborn knees in meek devotion, 

Oh, bow the haughty souls in humble prayer ; 
And let Thy rushing wind of pure emotion 
Clear all the tainted air. 


| Not unto us, O Christ, shall praise be given, 


To Thee be glory for Thy gift divine, 
With sin and wrath Thy Spirit’s might hath striven, 
And all the work is Thine. 


The one pure feeling through our darkness drifting, 
White-winged and beautiful as some stray dove,— 


| The sudden prayer our heavy hearts uplifting 


With all the strength of love,— 


| The kind word uttered to the feeble-hearted, 
The bold word spoken that Thy light may shine,— 
a are the promptings by Thy breath imparted, 
And all the praise is Thine. 


O soft wind-voices through the pine-boughs stray- 
ing, 
We cannot trace the airy paths ye go; 


| (0 Breath of God, our human spirits swaying, 


Thy way we cannot know! 
Saran Doupney. 








CHISWICK CHURCH, THE BURIAL-PLACE OF HOGARTH 


|HISWICK has some historical me- 
independently of Hogarth. 
Sutton Court, near the railway sta- 
| tion, though now a school-house, was 
formerly the home of Cromwell’s 
daughter Mary, Countess of Fauconberg. The 
once famous Devonshire villa is associated with 
the artistic tastes of the Earl of Burlington and 
the political genius of Canning. The present 
stillness around the park gate, contrasts forcibly 
with the eager excitement of the three thousand 
who assembled here on the morning of the 8th of 
August, 1827, to receive the news of the great 
statesman’s death. Twenty-one years before, the 
same gate had been thronged by multitudes to 
hear the words, “ Fox is dead.” 

The horticultural fétes no longer bring their 
floral holidays here, and Chiswick’s great house, 
“the Duke’s villa,” is but a memorial of men 
and things departed. Probably, then, the only 
existing inducement which might bring a stranger 
to Chiswick is, that here the former home of 
Hogarth is yet standing, and his grave is to 
be seen in the churchyard. If we may judge 
from one small incident, it seems to be the 
impression of the people round about, that the 








memorials of the painter are the special honours 


left to this Middlesex parish. We inquired of 
a@ man connected with the railway, the nearest 
way to the church. “Ay, where the artist is 
buried,” was the reply. The remark was signifi- 
cant: “the artist,’ seemed plainly to hint that he 
was emphatically the painter of the people. 

We will now, in company with the reader, find 
our way to the church. The first glance at the 
building might reasonably plunge an enthusiastic 
ecclesiologist to the depths of a melancholy which 
would have baffled the skill of honest Robert Bur- 
ton to analyse. Here we have the prim-looking, 
and warehouse-like brick body, joined to a vener- 
able stone tower, which has clearly never overcome 
its repugnance to the “ unsuitable match.” 

The date of the first Chiswick Church is not 
known; some parts of the north wall are said to 
be of the thirteenth century, but the tower was 
partly built before the year 1425, by “ Mr. William 
Bordale, principal vicar.” Even the appearance 
of this part of the church is ruined by the miser- 
able spire-like appendage perched on the top. The 
position of the pile on the banks of the Thames, 
justified the dedication of the building to St. 
Nicholas, deemed the patron of sailors and fish- 
ermen. 

If the exterior of the church be wanting in ele- 
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gance, beauty, or grandeur, the interior makes no 
amends for the shortcomings of the outside. But, 
perhaps, the richness of the monuments and the 
fame of great men buried here fill even this simple 
building with the power of a true though silent 
eloquence? We fear that a visitor will not be en- 
tranced while pondering over the monument of Sir | 
Thonias Chaloner, though the angel at the top is | 
doing his best to look in a manner “ proper to the 
occasion.” The skull on the table seems hardly 
necessary in a funeral monument, however suit- 
able it might have been amid the gaieties of an 
Egyptian feast. However, all praise to Sir Thomas 
Chaloner, who did not live in vain, as he was 
the chief promoter of the alum manufacture in 
England, and wrote “A Short Discourse of the | 
most rare and excellent Virtues of Nitre.” We 
confess to liking Sir Thomas better than his 
monument. 

William Kent, the architect, called by some | 
“the father of English gardening,” praised by | 
Horace Walpole, patronised by the Earl of Bur- | 
lington, and satirised by Hogarth, is buried in the | 
chancel. In the church we also find the grave of 
Sir John Chardin, the gem merchant, traveller, 
and Oriental scholar, whose courtier-like qualities 
won the prize of knighthood from Charles II. 

Neither the fame of the architect, nor the works 
of the French traveller will be likely, in these days, 
to impart much historical interest to Chiswick 
Church. Nor does any remarkable event give 
richness of colouring to the annals of the parish. | 








Seamer’s merits were not so rare as to call for 
this special commendation. 

Some lovers of “strong characters” will not 
forget, while standing in this church, that here 
the stanch old politician, Sir Stephen Fox, the 


| grandfather of Charles James Fox, was pleased, 


at the discreet age of seventy-six, to marry Miss 
Christian Hope, who became the mother of the 
celebrated Henry, Lord Holland. The lady is said 
to have won the affections of the hale old gentle- 
man by the taste she showed when reading to him 
“books of devotion and history.” Surely a very 
praiseworthy prelude to matrimony. 

Turning from the church to the churchyard, 
we notice the tombs of some who were not without: 
honour in their generation. Cromwell’s daughter 
Mary, the wife of Lord Fauconberg, here found an 
English grave, a right denied to the Protector 
himself. James Ralph, a painstaking historian, 
but a dull poet, impaled by Pope in the “ Dunciad,” 
but honoured by royalty with a pension, rests 
here after a stormy life of political pamphleteering. 
The tomb of George, Earl of Macartney, buried 
here in 1806, reminds us of the first ambassador 
extraordinary sent to the Chinese Court from 
England. If the fame of an artist is to be esti- 
mated from his epitaph, we must rank the painter 
Leutherburg with Angelo, Raffaelle, and Titian. 
The inscription declares that “a deathless fame 
will record his professional excellence.” Chiswick 
may therefore rejoice; should her Hogarth be 
forgotten, Loutherburg wi!l] shed the splendour of 





One fact, noted in an old record of the year 1252, | his name around her. Approach now yon massive 
leads us to fear that the “ages of faith,” were often | tomb of cold, grey granite. There sleeps Ugo 
ages of negligence. “The font broken,” are the | Foscolo, the Italian poet and patriot, who scorned 
words then written down by an indignant visitor | alike to crouch to a despot or truckle to a mob. 
from St. Paul’s, London. “Ritualistic” affairs | He who, in his beautiful poem “On Sepulchral 
were better attended to in 1458, when a list of the | Monuments,” so feelingly advocated the erection 
church vestments presents us with “maniples, | of memorials to the great or the good, has found 
stoles, corporasses, a chrismatory, blue satin vest- | an enduring memento on English ground. The 
ments, green copes, and banners.” Each house in | motto on his tomb, “ Accingar zona fortitudinis” 
the parish was then liable to a tax of one halfpenny | (I will be girdled with the belt of endurance), was 
to provide “pascal tapers” for the church; but as | well suited to a man whose life was one long war 
all shared in the illumination there was probably | with evils. 
little grumbling at so moderate a charge. We now turn to the tomb of Hogarth, the 
While vestments and lights were provided for | greatest of Chiswick celebrities. The monument 
the worshippers in Chiswick Church, music was | exhibits a strange combination of symbols. The 
not neglected. No less than twenty acres of glebe | urn on the summit, the mask of comedy, the 
land were vested in the vicar for the sole purpose | parchment roll, the open kook, the painter’s 
of providing “a boy for the quire.” Lither the | palette with the “line of beauty,” the oak branch 
“boy ” was exceedingly well paid, or Chiswick land and the garlands, all these are, doubtless, intended 
very low-rented, or some sad misappropriation ,to remind us of the “great painter of mankind.” 
of funds must have been tolerated by the Charity | These emblems are sculptured in bas-relief on the 
Commissioners of those times. north side of the tomb, the epitaph by Garrick 
In 1646 the people appear to have valued ser- | being arranged in eight verses below. The arms, 
mons more than “blue satin” vestments or | both of the artist and of his father-in-law, are 
“green copes,” as we then read in the church painted on the tomb. The sun in full splendour is 
books the notice, that “ Mr. Seamer is an honest ; a fitting symbol for Hogarth, nor is the chevron on 
and able preaching minister.” We trust that Mr. ' the shicld of his father-in-law an unsuitable em- 
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blem for the man who so completely restored the 
prosperity of his family. The tomb was repaired 
and the escutcheons properly coloured in 1856, by 
Mr. Hogarth, of Aberdeen, but the arms are even 
now sadly in want of fresh tinting. The grave 
was opened on the occasion of these repairs, when 
the plate was found to have been wrenched from 
the artist’s coffin. This sacrilegious felony was 
supposed to have been perpetrated about twenty 
years previously. 

The life of an artist like Hogarth must be 
studied in his works, but a short account of the 
man is, nevertheless, necessary to enable us duly 
to appreciate his pictures. This painter of his 
age was born in Ship Court, Old Bailey, in the 
year 1697, and baptised in the ancient church of 
St. Bartholomew the Great on the 28th of No- 
vember in that year. The father, Richard, had 
tried various occupations—corrector of the press, 
schoolmaster, and author, but found poverty his 
constant companion in each. The boy William 
did not, of course, receive much education under 
these circumstances, but a taste for drawing, and 
the kindly aid of a homely painter in the neigh- 
bourhood, did wonders for a clever boy, who found 
he must be his own teacher. Being apprenticed 
to Ellis Gamble, a silversmith, at the “ Golden 
Angel,” Cranbourne Street, young William drilled 
his hand and trained his eye by such humble 
artistic work as engraving salvers, mugs, spoons, 
and even trade tickets. 

When out of his apprenticeship he went busily 
to work, and with the profits obtained. from 
engraving coats of arms, masquerade tickets, 
and illustrations to an edition of “ Hudibras,” he 
managed to become a student in the academy of 
Sir James Thornhill. Hogarth did more than 
this; he fell in love with Jane, the daughter of 
his teacher, who was mightily incensed at the 
student’s presumption, and sternly forbade any 
such feelings. We grieve to say that Jane proved 
obstinate, and the result was an elopement, with 
the usual declaration by the irritated father that 
he would “never forgive.” Time, however, and 
especially Hogarth’s increasing success asa painter, 
joined to the clever management of the young 
wife and her mother, effected a reconciliation. 

The influence of Sir James Thornhill, but espe- 
cially the untiring industry and original genius of 
Hogarth, soon gave the satiric painter a notable 
place among artists. The people saw vice whipped 
and folly ridiculed in his pictures. The truth of 
such delineations was clear, though the ideality of 
“high art” might be absent. Hogarth did not at 
first see his own vocation, and actually tried to 
excel in the “grand style,” but soon returned to 
domestic and familiar scenes. If a tolerably filled 
purse and the keeping of a carriage be deemed 
proofs of an artist’s success, then must the son-in- 





law of Sir James Thornhill: be placed among the 
victors on the battle-field of art. The more 
envious critics will, however, remind us that such 
a result was obtained by Hogarth through the 
sale of his prints, and not by the fame of his pic. 
tures. The judicious painter soon perceived that 
his subjects rather increased than lost in power 
by being engraved. The sarcastic touches, the 
pathetic expression, the hideous degradation of 
vice, and the brutalising influence of ignorance, 
could all be told in the simple black and white of 
an engraving. Thus Hogarth’s genius became 
known to thousands who had never seen one of his 
pictures. So eager and general was the desire to 
procure prints of his most characteristic works, 
that certain publishers of the time began to pirate 
these popular engravings. These gentlemen soon 
found that Hogarth was not exactly a pigeon to 
be plucked at their pleasure. The irritated artist 
used his influence so effectually as to procure the 
passing of an Act, in 1735, which gave protection 
for fourteen years after publication to the owners 
of engravings. 

Hogarth was not free from great faults. Vanity, 
rudeness, passion, and a narrow contempt for liberal 
studies were mixed with energy, originality, and 
independence of mind. But it must be remem- 
bered that his true place in the Temple of Art is 
to stand at the head of a new and important 
school of painters. From this position he cannot 
be displaced. The criticisms of a century have 
added to his fame, and coming times will probably 
uphold the judgments of the past. When Leslie 
declares that in his paintings vice is always “ de- 
testable ;’’ when Charles Lamb reminds us that 
Hogarth had “the cordial laughter of a man,” not 
“the petrifying sneer of a demon;” when Sir 
Joshua Reynolds describes him as the inventor of 
“a new species of dramatic painting;” and the 
German art-critic, Dr. Waagen, was surprised at 
“the delicate shades of humour” and “the con- 
summate skill and freedom” displayed in the 
“ Marriage & la Mode,” we may rest ‘assured that 
such verdicts are not likely to be set aside. 

His former home at Chiswick is still standing in 
the lane leading from the village to the Horticul- 
tural Gardens, the words “ Hogarth’s House,” on 
each side of the entrance, indicating the artist’s 
rural abode to all strangers. A hundred years ago 
the place was doubtless well suited to a man who 
loved a quiet retreat from the turmoil and excite- 
ment of the metropolis. Few artists or literary 
men would willingly select it for a home now. 
The local memorials of Hogarth are not numerous. 
Most of the ancient trees, under which the painter 
must have often walked, have vanished, but we 
are shown the corner where he played at nine-pins, 
the filbert walk, the epitaphs on a dog Pompey, 
and on “ poor Dick,” a canary bird. Dick died four 
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“aged eleven,” 
but Pompey’s monument bears date 1791, two 
years after the death of Mrs. Hogarth. Poor 
Crab, Hogarth’s own favourite dog, whose stern 
physiognomy his master painted on the same 
canvas with his own, seems to have been left with- 
out a monument. The “studio” is a room over 
astable or coach-house at the end of the garden. 
Poor indeed must be the artist who would now be 
willing to work in such aplace; probably Hogarth 


_ himself only used this room for odds and ends of 


work, as his chief studio must have been in London. 
Within the house we are shown the apartment 
from which, it is said, Jane Thornhill eloped with 
the daring artist. As the place seems to have 
been the residence of her father, Sir James, the 
statement is at least probable. To many, this 
house will, therefore, appear far more important 
than Hogarth’s London residence. Here he and 
Jane plighted “troth.” Hence they eloped. Here 
a large portion of their married life was passed. 
Within these rooms the painter mused when the 
last hours of life were approaching, and in one of 
the old rooms the widowed Jane died, twenty-five 
years after her husband. When we also add that 





the well-known translator of Dante, the Rev. H. 
F. Cary, lived in this house from the year 1814 
to 1832, it will be admitted that the old place 
is not without rich and suggestive associations. 
Hogarth’s London home, in the days of his fame, 
was the “Golden Head,” in Leicester Square, now 
a part of the Sabloni¢re Hotel. Here the short, 
robust, and active form of the painter might often 
be seen hurrying off to a consultation with some 
of his assistants in engraving, or stepping into 
his carriage for Chiswick. At the “Golden Head” 
he was seized with his last sudden illness; in one 
of its rooms he died, and there his widow con- 
tinued for some years to sell the engravings of 
his more popular works. 

If we are not justified in pointing to the tomb 
of Hogarth as that of a grand historical painter, 
ranking with the brightest names in art, we 
can, at the least, boldly claim for him the place 
of a great creative artist and unrivalled pictorial 
satirist. ‘Chiswick may reasonably rejoice that 
her churchyard holds the remains of a truly 
national painter, whose enduring fame will long 
associate the name of this parish with the history 
of British Art. 








THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


BY THE REV. W. J. LOFTIE. 
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AS) reality except by an order of King| 
James I., and has never directly re- 
ceived the sanction of Parliament. It gradually 
obtained the high position in which we now sec 
it, but did so chiefly on account of its superior 
merit, and not so much in deference to any decree 
of Church or State. It had to compete in popular 
estimation with at least two other versions, one 
of which had the same authority, and was that 
previously appointed to be read in churches. 

Let us briefly enumerate the versions to which 
the term “ authorised” may correctly be applied. 

The first was that known as “ Matthews’ Bible.” 
It was published under the patronage of Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex, the great minister of 
Henry VIII, and appeared in 1537 with the 
King’s licence. It was a large folio—in old 
English or black letter type, of course; but as 
the greater part of it was printed in Germany, the 
form of the letters more nearly resembled those 
used for German than for the English printing of 
the period. It is dedicated to King Henry ard 
his wife Jane Seymour, the dedication having the 





Va T is a remarkable fact that, although bead | initials “ T. M.,” for Thomas Matthews, at the end. 
are accustomed to speak of our version | | It is believed that this was only a nomme de plume 
MW), of the Bible as the “ Authorised ” Ver- | assumed by John Rogers, by whom this transla- 
i) ( sion, it has never been authorised in| tion was prepared from that of William Tyndale, 


whose martyrdom had taken place before his trans- 
lation was quite complete. Tyndale had devoted 
his lifetime to the task. Rogers was his close 
friend, and it was probably on this account that he 
was obliged to conceal his real name when bring- 
ing out, even with authority, their joint labours. 
At the end of the preface, which consists of an 
“ Exhortation to the study of the Holy Scripture,” 
his real initials, “J. R.,” occur, and at the end of 
the Old Testament the letters “ W. T.,”’ which no 
doubt refer to the great master, Tyndale himself. 
This was not the oldest version of the Bible in 
English. Wickliffe’s, which was imperfect, had 
preceded it; a second version also bore Wickliffe’s 
name. These were in manuscript only; but 
Tyndale’s versions of the New Testament, and of 
portions of the Old, had been printed in Germany 
and the Low Countries as early as 1530, in which 
year they were specially condemned by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and an assembly of the 
English clergy. The edition known as that of 
Coverdale was printed at Zurich in 1535, and has 


| frequently been regarded as the first authorised 
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version. It is unquestionably the first complete VIII. and Edward VLI., but was not perhaps as 
edition of the Bible in English; and in 1536 so | popular with the common people as the versions 
far received the royal sanction that, when the Bible | of Tyndale and Coverdale. This may perhaps have 
was ordered to be placed in every church through- | been on account of its higher price and larger size, 
out the kingdom, this was the only version of the } but is also, no doubt, due to the fact that in 
kind extant. A year later, and probably almost | several respects it is inferior, especially to Tyndale’s, 
simultaneously with the appearance of Matthews’ | of whose Testament no fewer than twenty-five 
Bible, a second edition, bearing the royal licence, | editions were printed in the reign of Edward 
was printed in London; and it has therefore the | alone. 
honour of being the first version of the Scriptures! The persecutions of the succeeding reign were 
produced in this country as well as in the English | indirectly of service to the translation of the 
language: and moreover, as an authorised version | Bible into English. Many gcod men met 
very closely competes with that of Rogers and | at Geneva. Among others who were driven 
Tyndale. Upon Matthews’ Bible all subsequent | abroad by the bigotry of Mary, we find 
authorised versions have been based, however, | Whittingham, the brother-in-law of Calvin, 
and it may safely be regarded as the lineal pro- | John Knox, the Reformer of Scotland, Miles 
genitor of our present translation of the Scrip-| Coverdale—in whose honour we have already 
tures. spoken—Gilby, Sampson, Goodman, Pullain, and 
Next in order, omitting some minor versions,| many more. To these were joined Calvin, Beza, 
came Cranmer’s, or emphatically the “Great Bible.” | Stephens, and other learned foreigners. The 
It was printed first at Paris; but the royal licence | work of revising the former English translations 
having been withdrawn, it was burnt by the | was ardently pursued; and in 1457 the New Tes- 
Jesuits—all except a few copies, of which Fox | tament was published at Geneva by Whittingham, 
tells us that they were used by a haberdasher to | the necessary funds having been supplied by John 
wrap up his hats. Grafton, the printer, succeeded | Bodley, the famous founder of the Bodleian Library, 
in rescuing some of these, and they were conveyed | This New Testament differs in several respects 
to England, concealed as merchandise of different | from any that had preceded it, especially in its 
kinds, so that Sir Thomas More, in his book | size, which was duodecimo. Besides this, it was 
against the Reformers, complains that they sent | divided into verses as well as chapters. Verses 
over their English Bibles in vatsful at a time.| had been introduced by Stephens, the great 
Grafton had a partner, Whitchurche, and some of | Parisian printer and scholar, in the margin of a 
their six editions bear one name and some the | Greek Testament published six years before, 
other, but they did not occur together. The first | Words necessary to complete the sense of a 
copies were completed with the presses and types | passage, but not occurring in the original, were 
brought from Paris, and were issued in 1539, the | printed in italics. This practice has been followed 
rest of the impression, with a prologue by Cran- | in all the later editions. Before Queen Mary's 
mer, in the following year. A copy of this edition, | death the whole Bible had been prepared on the 
printed on vellum, with a magnificent coloured | same plan; and one of the first acts of Queen 
woodcut title-page in the manner of Holbein, is to | Elizabeth was to grant a licence to Thomas Bodley 
be seen at the British Museum. It bears on the | to print it for seven years. It was published in 
fly-leaf tais inscription: “This book is presented | 1560, and immediately became the most popular 
unto your most excellent highness by your} ofall. Although it was never used in churches— 
loving, faithful, and obedient subject and daylye | at least by authority—it was constantly used by 
oratour, Anthonye Marlet, of London, haber- | the people, and reigned supreme for more than 
dasher.” A second edition, published in 1541, | three-quarters of a century, during which time it 
bears on its title-page the significant announce- | passed through upwards of one hundred and fifty 
ment that it was authorised to be “used and fre- editions. Some of these, including the first, were 
quented” in all the churches “in this sayd realme.” in what we look upon as ordinary type, but the 
in many respects this is the most important of | greater number were in black letter. All were 
all the versions before 1611. From it the quota- divided into verses. Perfect copies of this version 
tions in the Prayer-books of 1549 and 1552 were are still very common. It is usually known as 
taken, including the psalms for daily use, the | the “Breeches Bible,” from its rendering of Genesis 
epistles and gospels, and the sentences in the com- | iii. 7. In many copies this beautiful collect appears 
munion service and offertory. At the last revision | on the back of the title-page :—“O gratious God 
of the Prayer-book in 1662 the epistles and gospels | and most mercifull Father, which hath vouchsafed 
and the offertory sentences were altered to conform | us the rich and precious jewell of thy holy Worde, 
with King James’s Bible, but the communion | assist us with thy Spirite, that it may be written 
sentences and psalms remain as they were. It in our hearts to our everlasting comfort, to reforme 
went through many editions in the neigns of Henry ! us, to renew us according to thine owne image, to 
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builde us up and edifie us into the perfect building 
of thy Christe, sanctifying and encreasing in us all 
heavenly vertues. Graunt this, O heavenly Father, 
for Jesus Christes sake. Amen.” 

The Genevan Bible, whatever its shortcomings, 
svas undoubtedly the best that had yet appeared, 
and although differing in many important par- 
ticulars from Tyndale’s, was on the whole founded 
upon it and in general agreement with it. The 
notes partake largely of the peculiar views of 
Calvin and his friends, and perhaps on that account 
it held its ground even against the version of 1611, 
after which date many editions of it were printed. 
It was the favcurite version of all the early Puritan 
divines. 

But the Genevan Bible was never authorised in 
the strict sense of the term. Another version, 
which came out soon after Queen Elizabeth’s 
accession, and which was known as the Bishops’ 
Bible, was the authorised edition of the day. It 


was prepared with great care at the instance of | 


Archbishop Parker, and was published in folio in 
1568. It was on the whole a revised edition of 
Cranmer’s Bible, of which we have spoken already. 
It contained the Apocrypha, and thus differed from 
the Genevan (although some of the late copies of 
the Genevan have the Apocrypha supplied). This 
caused it to be the version usually read in churches 
until it was superseded by the present one; but no 
doubt Cranmer’s continued to be used in those 
places in which it had survived the Marian perse- 
cution. The Bishops’ Bible was not, however, a 
success, and never supplanted the Genevan in the 
affections of the people. Many copies of it are to 
be met with in churches and chapels, sometimes 


chained to a reading-desk. The student of biblio- | 


graphy easily recognises it from its great size, and 
from its being divided into verses. Cranmer’s 
Bible was only divided into chapters. It reached 
a second edition—that of 1572—in which a few 
corrections were made in the New Testament. 
Eight bishops or archbishops were engaged upon 
it, whence its name. They seem to hare been 
learned men, but made some strange mistakes. 
For example, those psalms which are quoted in the 
New Testament have the versions of the New and 
Old Testaments assimilated, and the result is often 
very misleading. 

Immediately on James I.’s accession, a re- 
vision began to be proposed. James himself was 
favourable to it; the bishops at first looked 
coldly on the undertaking. It is not a little re- 
markable how few of those who were appointed 
to make the new translation were bishops. Many 
of them afterwards'rose to that dignity, partly, no 
doubt, on account of the eminence which their 
successful work conferred upon them. Fifty-four 
of the most eminent scholars in the kingdom were 
named for the work; forty-seven actually under- 


| took it. They formed six committees, which sat 
|at Westminster, Oxford, and Cambridge. The 
| Westminster “classes,” as they were called, de- 
voted themselves to the Old Testament as far as 
2 Kings, and to the New from Romans to Jude. 
| The Oxford were engaged upon the Prophets, the 
fonr Gospels, the Acts, and the Book of Revelation. 
| Their part was no doubt the most important. 
Cambridge had the 1 Chronicles to Ecclesiastes, and 
| the Apocrypha. It required some time to complete 
all these arrangements; and although something 
was done from the first, it was very little until 
1607. In about three years the entire Scriptures 
had been revised by each class. One copy was 
sent in from each place of sitting, and six delegates, 
two from each, met at Stationers’ Hall, in the City 
of London, and were engaged for between eight 
ard nine months in comparing and reviewing the 
materials. To assist these six delegates, six other 
divines were appointed, and the Company of 
Stationers assigned a small sum for the daily 
maintenance of the strangers. It is characteristic 
of King James that although liberal promises had 
been made by him that certain public bodies would 
contribute to the expenses of the work, it had 
been hitherto carried on gratuitously. 

The most remarkable of the men who were 
engaged on this great work were Andrews, Boys, 
and Saravia. Andrews was at this time Dean of 
Westminster, but afterwards became successively 
Bishop of Chichester, Ely, and Winchester. He 
was a profound scholar, and besides a man of 
ready wit, of considerable eloquence, and of great 
moderation. Clarendon, in his history, laments 
that Andrews had not been made Archbishop of 
Canterbury instead of Abbott, who was hardly 
equal to the post in those difficult times. Waller, 
the poet, has narrated an example of his readi- 
ness in reply. James I. inquired of Neal, Bishop 
of Durham, if he could take his subjects’ money 
without the formality of asking it in Parliament. 
Dr. Neal replied that he might, adding, “ You are 
the breath of our nostrils.’ Turning to Andrews, 
who was on the other side, the King repeated his 
question. “Sir,” said the bishop, “I have no 
skill to judge of Parliamentary cases.” The King, 
however, insisted on a reply. “Answer me 
| presently, my lord.” “Then, sir,” said he, “I 
think it is lawful for you to take my brother of 
| Durham’s money, for he offers it.” Of Boys, or 
| Bois, we do not know so much. He was the son of 
| Suffolk clergyman, the rector of West Stowe, 

and was about forty-five when he undertook his 
double portion of the work of revision. He never 
rose to any high preferment in the Church, al- 
though he was probably the best Greek scholar in 
| England. He succeeded his father at West Stowe, 
| and seems to have married about the same time ; 
but his wife turned out a bad economist, and he 
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was obliged, in order to discharge the debts she 
had contracted, to sell his library of Greek classics. 
It was supposed to contain a copy of every 
book hitherto printed in that language. Bishop 
Andrews, unasked, presented him to a canonry in 
Ely Cathedral in 1615. He died, at a very 
advanced age, in 1643, in time to escape the 
troubles then beginning in England. It is said 
that he preserved his remarkable health through 
all his studies owing to his observance of the rules 
given him by Dr. Whitaker in his boyhood. 
First, always to read standing; second, never to 
read at a window; third, never to go to bed with 
cold feet. 

Adrian de Saravia was a foreign resident in 
England. <A native of the Low Countries, he had 
been driven from his home early in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and held successively prebendal stalls 
at Gloucester, Canterbury, and Westminster. 
During his residence at Canterbury he enjoyed 
the close friendship of the famous Richard Hooker, 
whose rectory of Bishopsborne is near that city. 
Like Hooker, he strongly opposed the anti-epis- 
copal views of Beza, Cartwright, and others in 
England, and by his great learning contributed to 
the success of the party he joined. He was present 
at his friend’s deathbed, in November, 1600, as 
Walton so touchingly relates; and died himself at 
the age of eighty-two, “ placidé in Domino,” ac- 
cording to his monument at Canterbury, in 1615. 
His share in the work of translation and revision 
was not large, owing no doubt to his advanced 
age; but he exercised a considerable indirect 
influence from his learning and his well-known 
though moderate views on the constitution of the 
Church. 

The new Bible at length made its appearance, 








and was at once recognised as the best in the 
English language. Five editions in three years 
attest its growing popularity—although there 
would for a generation at least be many who 
preferred the old version that they had known 
from their childhood. On the whole, however, the 
new one did not differ very materially from their 
own, and when it did differ the alteration was 
almost always clearly for the better. It is 
matter for congratulation that the translators 
adhered so closely to the older versions. The style 
of composition in vogue in the reign of James I, 
is very inferior to that which made Elizabeth’s 
“spacious times” so famous. Of the original 
matter published with the Bible the best was the 
preface prepared by D, Miles Smith, and we mui 
regret that in our modern copies this is omitted, 
while the dedication to King James is retained, 
as if by its fulsomeness and bad taste to show us 
what we escaped by the use of the old translations 
as the bases of the new. 

We subjoin a passage (1 Cor. xiii. 1.) from 
Wickliffe’s New Testament, with the same verse 


|as it stands in the Genevan and the authorised 


Bibles, to show how little, after all, the changes 
have been where they were not demanded by the 
original. We have modernised the spelling in 
each. 

Wickliffe. “If I speak with tongues of men and 
angels, soothly I have no charity, I am made as 
brass sounding or a cymbal tinkling.” 

Genevan. “Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and angels, and have not love, I am as 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” 

Authorised. “Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, and have not charity, I am 
become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” 





LEARN FROM THE ANTS. 






EE! what is this, at the foot of yonder 


} needles from the branch above, mingled 


may fir-tree, supported partly by its time- | the hill together. 
worn stem? It looks like a heap of dry | round each other, moving their feelers to and fro, 


as they go to work. Several are just coming down 
They stop at its base, and crowd 


and rubbing them against a friend, for this is their 
They have now settled what they are 





with sand ; a composition curious to be- | language. 
hold. It certainly is a marvel in itself. It is an ant-hill! | going to do; giving information—not quarreling! 
. Look, how the little black-coated warriors creep |Oh no, they never do that; it is so much time 
out of their tiny fortification. Some are toiling up | wasted and misspent. Each has her appointed work, 
the mountain with burdens larger than themselves; | and they now separate, journeying along different 
slipping and rolling back as they strive to ascend, ; paths in the woods by day; but they are gathered 
but never discouraged, always steady in well doing. | into the same home at night, as so many members 
Others are repairing the damages done overnight to | of a numerous family. One goes up a tree to the 
their tiny fort. Wonderful as the exterior is, far | right, another to the left; one runs nimbly over the 
more marvellous is the interior, where a thousand | moss into the flower, climbing over or going round 
little cells and storehouses form an agglomeration of | obstacles, which seem rocks to them, but tiny stones 
homes, each having its appointed inhabitant or use | tous. The task of each remains the same—industry 
known to the swarthy tribe. They are very curious, | employing every moment; for their motto is, “ Lazi- 
those little labourers. Let us follow some of them | ness is the mother of vice.” 
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If only those who have such grand ideas of them- 
selves would condescend to think a little more of the 
lesson those little creatures unconsciously teach, they 
would be the better for it. Now, here is an un- 
usually large ant ; let us see what she is about. She 
goes round and round some object, every now and 
then giving ita push. It is a little white egg, look- 
ing to us very diminutive, but terribly large to her ; 
for, when she attempts to move it, she topples over 
with it, and all her repeated endeavours do but roll 
ita tiny inch. She is very hot and tired, and rests 
awhile, keeps watch over it, hoping that some friend 
may chance to pass by and help her. None comes, 
however, and she just sets to work again, when an 
ugly little worm, whe has been watching the ant for 
some time, in wonder begins to ask, “ What are you 
toiling thus for? How silly you are, little ant; 
can’t you be happy without that great white thing? 
Are you not very hot, this broiling day? Why, even 
I, who am usually so cool, am scorched, and think 
the best thing I can do is to creep into the cool 
earth again.” 

“Now, do not ask me such stupid questions, you 
poor worm. I must answer you, though, and give 
you a bit of my mind. We must work while it is day 
and summer-time lasts, that winter may not find us 
unprovided. We do not live for one day only; life 
is misspent in idleness; every hour has its duties. 
But I cannot stop now to talk to you; I must get 
this home.” 

And forthwith away tripped the ant, and came 
back with a leaf between her feelers. She covered 
her prize with it, put little grains of sand upon it, 
and then turned towards her home. ‘“ Ah, she is 
going to seek some help,” thought I. Certainly it 
must be so, for IE saw her come back with a whole 
little tribe, who, notwithstanding the heat and 
fatigue of the day, seemed glad to be able to help 
their sister, and forget self in the pleasure of a good 
action. 

Very glad did they seem to be that the treasure 
was found safe under the leaf—that no bird had 
spied it out, to carry it to its young ones, The 
blackies went round and round the little white ball, 
now and then turning to each other, perhaps to ex- 
press their delight; then, at last, what one could 
not do alone, their combined effort brought about; 
and some drawing in front, others pushing behind, 
two going on before to smooth the way, the white load 
was very soon deposited at the foot of the ant-hill. 
But how to get it up? that was the question now. 

Up runs our little indefatigable friend, the others 
resting around their prize, and in a moment more 
the first brings down a perfect swarm of sisters, who, 
laying fast hold upon the tiny burden, creep and 
toil slowly up the mount, and then disappear into 
the inner world of their fortified home. 

We will not follow them there, or disturb their 
well-earned rest, to get a clearer insight into the 


little world of prudent forethought and industry— 
into that wonderful construction, which many an 
architect would find it difficult to imitate, with its 
cells, its tunnels, its delicate archways and dwellings. 
But from them we-may learn a great lesson—that of 
incessant industry, patient labour in well-doing, 
readiness to help the weak, and the bright truth to 
“work while it is yet day.” 
It. 

Yet another lesson to be learnt from these same little 

creatures. This time we will remain near the ant- 





| hill, and listen to a bit of conversation carried on 


amongst them. One ant stands apart, her followers 
surround her. She is evidently holding forth upon 
some very interesting subject, and she means to carry 
her cause, for she looks very determined. The little 
tribe is grouped, motionless, around, listening with 
undivided attention. Thus speaks the ant:— 

“Tn the course of my ramblings I have found out 
the way leading to a Land of Promise, a land flowing 
with milk and honey; I have tasted its sweets, its 
delicious fruit, and am thirsting for more; and 
now——” ; 

“ Where—where is that fair land ?” cried they all 
in one breath. 

“ Not very far off; but now do not again interrupt 
me, will you?. It is an orchard: the trees are laden 
and bent down with the plentiful crops of rich fruit. 
There is a cherry-tree there. Oh, whatacherry-tree! 
How enticing, how tantalising, those blood-red coral 
balls do look among their shiny dark-green leaves ! 
But if they look bright, their taste is far better still ; 
their juice is fresh as the spring from the rocks, and 
their pulp tender and soft. I now propose to you to 
follow me there.” 

And immediately there was a rush from the top 
of the mount, and the ant leading the way, they 
“followed impatiently. They reached the Land of 
Promise in due time, but found, alas! that there was 
a snare laid out for them; for all round the rough 
trunk of the cherry-tree there was a broad, black, 
sticky rim, in which their leader would have perished 
but for the united efforts of her little subjects. They 
assembled at the foot of the tree, still frightened at 
the danger they had just escaped, unconscious that 
an eye was watching them, and taking note of their 
disappointment. The leading ant was deep in per- 
plexed thought. The bright balls did look so 
tempting! They hung down on their slender stalks, 
as if holding forth a promise of encouragement, and 
seeming to invite the ants to take courage and not 
be faint-hearted, but try again. 

Well, it seemed that their language was under- 
stood, for the ant was heard to say :— 

“It is of no use to-day ; we have lost time already. 
We must go home, and make up for this, by gathering 
what we can on our way. To-morrow we will come 
back, and I will tell you what I have determined 





to do.” 
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The attentive observer saw them all turn from the 
cherry-tree; some, however, casting longing glances 
behind ; while he little guessed what that tiny visitor 
to his orchard had devised in order to outwit him. 

The next day, as he visited his well-loved cherry- 
tree, he saw the little herd of ants travelling up its 
trunk, and when they came to the dangerous district, 
each deposited a little grain of yellow sand in a 
line upon the gluey surface, and thereby built a 
bridge over it. They thus passed safely over, and 
went smoothly upwards to the Land of Promise, 
journeying into the deep green shade, and reaching 
the coveted fruit. Not for all the world would the 
surprised watcher drive them away again, after 
such a marvellous proof of instinct. They were 
welcome to the cherries. 

Oh! let us, who keep the Promised Land in view, 
learn from these wise little beings—mere specks in 
creation—a lesson full of deep meaning; learn to 
overcome obstacles, difficulties, and dangers ; and to 
throw golden bridges of faith and hope over the 
yawning abyss of doubt—hoping ever, fearing 
never—thus to reach the Land of Promise—the land 
of joy and rest. CoRALIE. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS, 

335. What was the chief point of resemblance be. 
tween the preaching of John the Baptist before 
Christ, and that of St. Peter after Christ’s ascep. 
sion P 

336. Who is said to have been “the firstfruits of 
Achaia unto Christ ?” 

337. To which of the Old Testament prophets 
were the words addressed—“ Go thou thy way till 
the end be; for thou shalt rest and stand in thy lot 
at the end of the days?” 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 784. 

324. Because he was the last of the inspired pen. 
men of the Old Testament, and thus shed direct 
prophetic light on one of the first events recorded in 
the Gospels—namely, the advent of John the Baptist 
as the forerunner of Christ. 

325. Peter when he denied his Lord with oaths 
and curses, and then went out and wept bitterly. 

326. Paul excelled in expounding the truth of 
Christian doctrines, and Apollos in quickening the 
zeal of those who believed by his fervency of spirit 
and great Scripture knowledge. 








BIreRAYX 


Two children with their father were about to cross a 
river. A plank rested from bank to bank, on which 
only one could pass at a time; but the father, 
not to leave the children alone, by either going first 
without them, or allowing them to go unguided, de- 
termined on carrying them over with himself. For 
this purpose he put out his hand to hold theirs, when 
one, more confident than the other, refused to be held 
by the father, but held the father himself. While 
passing along the plank, the one sustained by the 
father was secure in the strong hold of the father’s 
strength, but the other getting weak from the 
exertion of holding, as well as trembling ia fear 
of the flowing waters beneath, fell from the father’s 
arm. But immediately that arm was stretched to 





NOTES. 


save him, and in safety by the father’s strength he 
and his brother were landed on the other side. Can 
we not see the difference here of God holding us, 
and our clinging to him? 





TuInkine of the removal of restrictions to the 
circulation of literature in Spain, we are reminded of 
an ingenious device that used to be resorted to by 
authors to avoid the prohibitions of the Inquisition. 
It had decreed that the word “fatum,” or “ fata,” 
should not appear in any book, but it took cognisance 
only of matter that appeared in the bodies of works. 
Authors who required to use the prohibited word 
would print “facta,” and then in a table of errata 
wou!d put, “ For facta, read fata.” 








THE RAIN. 


A POEM FOR A CHILD. 


ANCE down, dance down, beautiful rain, 
Patter against the window-pane; 
Out of your reach, I am, you see, 
Rain, wet rain, you can’t reach me. 
God has given me this nice home, 
Where the rain and the snow can’t come; 
For this dear house above my head 
Pll bless Him before I sleep in bed. 
Ah! how kindly for me He cares, 
Pll thank Him for all, when 1 say my prayers. 








Dance down, dance rain, on to the grass; 
I’m watching you trickling down the glass. 
Though I was wanting, dear rain, to go out, 
That I am caring nothing about ; 

Though I was wanting the paths to be dry, 
I'll not be cross, and naughty, and cry. 

I’m but a little girl, but I know quite 

Like bigger girls, all that God does is right ; 
Rain, mamma says, grows the flowers again, 
Dance down on the roses, beautiful rain. 
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